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DECORA TIVE PAINTING ON MA TTING. 

Sir : I have lately seen some very effective painting- 
done on common matting, and wish to try it myself. What sub- 
ject would you recommend for a small one-panel screen ? I should 
like something bold, as I imagine the work will have to be done 
rather coarsely. Would a branch of full-size wild roses be 
effective ? Can the oil colors be applied in the ordinary way, 
or is any special preparation necessary ? 

A Subscriber, Washington, D. C. 

In painting on matting oil colors are used in the ordinary way, 
except that a little turpentine is used with them instead of oil. 
Wild roses would hardly be as effective as some larger flower, 
a branch of magno- 
lias, for instance, or 
white and purple 
lilacs painted very 
simply without at- 
tempting too much 
detail. Hollyhocks 
also are excellent for 
such purposes. Any 
large simple flowers 
or large clusters of 
flowers look well. 
Bunches of rhodo- 
dendron are very 
decorative with their 
long, narrow, dark 
leaves. Paint heavi- 
ly, using flat bristle 
brushes,, and study 
the* tones well, so as 
to get the effect as 
nearly as possible in 
one painting, with- 
out retouching. 



the petals with yellow, and the cup-like centre that surrounds the 
stamens with orange, shading the whole with gray, composed of 
a brown and green mixture. The leaves may be painted with 
green and yellow mixed to suit the varying shades, the shading 
green being of mixed brown and green. 



WA TER-COLORS FOR CHINA PAINTING. 

B. P., Troy, N. Y.— With the Hancock or Dresden 
moist water-colors for china painting, no turpentine, fat oil, or 
spirits of lavender are required. The colors are mixed with 
water, and are entirely free from smell. There is, however, a 
prepared china megilp which takes the place of fat oil, and is 
useful in keeping the color moist for any length of time, and it 
also keeps the brush in a proper state for working. Florence 
Lewis, in her " China Painting," speaking of the Hancock water- 
colors, says : " If too much megilp is used it will be very difficult 
to dry your work, which must have a good heat, by placing it in 




BRONZE 

ON PICTURE 

FRAMES. 

Sir : I should 

like to know what 
size is used to bur- 
nish gold-leaf over. 
Can you inform mc 
what produces the 
deep metallic look 
given to frames I I 
see it on open-grain- 
ed gilded frames, 
also on plaster. I can 
gild on varnish or 
oil, and tone down 
bronze by glazing, 
but none of these 
processes gives the 
metallic look to the 
glaze. A. A. W., 
Amesbury, Mass. 

Sir : I would 
like to have you tell 
me how this new 
process of bronzing 
picture frames and 
moulding is done, 
and what material is 
used for oxidizing 
the bronze ? 

A. J. M., 
Auburn, N. Y. 

Grady & McKee- 
ver, well-known pict- 
ure-frame makers, to 
whom we referred 
our Amesbury cor- 
respondent's com- 
munication, write as 
follows : "A prepa- 
ration called gold 
size — to be bought at 
any gilder's supply 
store — is used before 
burnish gold is laid 
on. It is made of 
black lead, tallow, 
etc. ; it must be 
strengthened by an 
expert with glue or 
gelatine. To tell you 
the truth, you might 
write from now until 
doomsday, and you 
would not know 
much about it unless 
you had a knowledge 
of the trade. We do 
not quite understand 
about the 4 metallic 
look ' of frames. 
Probably your cor- 
respondent means 
deep bronze, which, 
when burnished and 
varnished, gives the 

look of metal to a frame. A bronzed frame if varnished before 
burnishing will look dull. Your correspondent probably bronzes 
his frames, and, knowing nothing of burnish, simply varnishes 
over the raw bronze." 



HEAD FOR TILE DECORATION. DRAWN BY J. CARROLL BECKWITH 
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CHINA PAINTING. 



F. B., Montreal, finds, when painting on china, 
small particles of color flake off or blister and crack open, and 
asks the cause and the remedy. The trouble is probably due to 
the use of too much flux, or some color which should have been 
thinly applied has been put on too generously. There is no remedy. 
To repaint over the blemish, and refire, as F. B. suggests, would 
be almost certain to cause more blistering and cracking. 

B. T., Yorkville. — To paint daffodils under the glaze 
on china, sketch the design in pencil, then lay in the background 
with purple, dabbling it until an even tint is secured. Now wash in 
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an oven; but, unlike fat oil, however much is used it cannot blister. 
After the first washes are laid in it will always be advisable to dry 
your painting well at a fire before retouching it, as these colors 
will not dry by merely being exposed to the air. Consequently, 
exposure does not in any way injure them on the palette. I have 
before me now some red which has been squeezed from the tube 
for over three months, and it is quite fit for use. In another 
respect they have a great advantage over any others, inasmuch as 
they may also be used like ordinary water-colors for painting on 
paper, silk, satin, etc. Students making a design on paper, with 
a view to carrying it out on china, will be greatly helped by this, 
as it is frequently very difficult to match with ceramic colors the 
effect which has been produced by ordinary water-colors. For 
water-color painting on silk they are very convenient, being 
slightly opaque, without mixing with any extra white. This 
opacity is closely allied to their imperishable qualities, for being 
entirely mineral they will not change in any way. The same 
colors may also be used with water only, as a vehicle to paint 
upon prepared or unprepared board, canvas, etc., and if they are 



treated exactly as oil-colors are, i.e., mixing enamel for enamel- 
glazing with them, in place of the ordinary flake white, and, 
after thoroughly drying before the fire, varnished with Hancock's 
mineral varnish, the effect produced is exactly similar to an 
oil-painting." 

RE QUESTS FOR SPECIAL DESIGNS. 

Sir : I am painting a china tea set. Will you 
please publish half-a-dozen designs for tea plates ? And at some 
future time I should like two or three designs for tea cups and 
saucers. I am a new subscriber to The Art Amateur, and as I 
live in a small place, where we can get nothing in the way of ar- 
tists' materials, the designs in your magazine are of invaluable 
assistance to me. Mrs. J. N. C, Madelia, Minn. 

Sir : Will you do me the favor to publish a design 
for a set of tiles for a fireplace of the shape and size indicated in 
the accompanying diagram, the design to be pomegranates and 

their foliage. I would 
like to know the col- 
ors to use and to have 
some suggestions as 
to the painting. The 
mantel is yellow 
pine. What color 
for a background 
would be appropri- 
ate ? Would a shade 
of yellow to nearly 
match the pine look 
well ? If you could 
not publish a full- 
size design for such 
• a set of tiles, could 
you give a small 
sketch of a branch 
with a few pome- 
granates and leaves, 
and I could then get 
the drawing of the 
fruit and arrange the 
design ; on the tiles 
myself. I painted a 
set of tiles about two 
years ago from a de- 
sign (full size) given 
in The Art Ama- 
/ TEUR — storks and 
cat-tails, with birds 
in the centre of the 
top row. It was a 
very pretty design, 
and set in a pine 
mantel it has been 
much admired. 
Subscriber, 
Colorado Springs. 

We shall do our 
best to meet the 
wants of our corre- 
spondents. But so 
many . similar re- 
quests reach us every 
monthj that it will 
be seen that it is im- 
possible to comply 
with all of theni. 
Mrs. J. N. C. is in- 
formed that the de- 
mand for designs for 
cups and saucers is 
more general than 
that for a new set of 
designs for plates; 
but that we shall fol- 
low the former with 
the latter as soon as 
we can spare the nec- 
essary space. We 
shall also try to give 
our correspondent at 
Colorado Springs 
what she asks for, 
although too much 
space is taken up by 
designs for fireplace 
facings for us to give 
them very often. 
Can she not adapt 
any of the sets* we 
have already given 
for the purpose ? 
For instance, we 
have published, full 
working size, with 
directions for treat- 
ment, the following 
china-painting de- 
signs for fireplace 
facings : 

A set of seventeen 
(six inch) tiles by 
Georges Wagner. 
Flowers in vases 
and cross-piece with 
bird's nest. May, 
1882. 

A set of eighteen 
(six inch) tiles by 
Georges Wagner. 
Grapevine design, 
Renaissance motive. 
August, 1882. 
A set of seventeen (six inch) tiles by C. M. Jenckes. Ivy leaves 
and owls' heads. January, 1883. 



STATUARY CASTS FOR SCHOOLS. 

Sir : I have carefully scanned the advertisements 
in The Art Amateur to find the name of some firm which im- 
ported or manufactured busts and statuary suitable for the school- 
room. We wish to secure their illustrated catalogue and price- 
list from which to select a piece suitable for our high school. 
Will you please give me names and addresses of those who deal 
in such articles as we desire? A. E. Curtis, Adrian, Mich. 

Casts can be procured of Ulrich, corner Twelfth Street and 
Fourth Avenue, or Houtman, Twelfth Street near Broadway, N. 
Y.; Emery H. Barton, Emery Arcade, Cincinnati; Janentzky & 
Weber, Philadelphia, or Wadsworth, Howland & Co, Boston. 
They keep on hand an assortment, and will promptly procure to 
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order any cast desired. By writing; to any of these places, espe- 
cially to Houtman, who makes a specialty of such objects, you can 
procure full information. 



TRICKS IN LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 

Sir : Are there not certain mechanical processes 
used m oil painting for representing foliage and grass ? I live at a 

distance from 
any teacher 
and can only 
copy such oil 
paintings as I 
am able to 
borrow. Stu- 
dying these, it 
does not seem 
possible to 
produce the 
foliage and 
grass with the 
brush, in the 
ordinary way. 
(2) How shall 
I enliven col- 
ors which dry 
dead ? 

Student, 
Whitehall, 

N. Y. 
Such devices 
are best learn- 
ed from a pro- 
fessional art- 
ist, but are not 
difficult to ac- 
quire without 
a master. To 
produce the 
representation 
of foliage, an 
old worn hog- 
hair tool, hav- 
ing scanty 
hairs, and 
those of irreg- 
ular length, is 
employed. It 
gives a jagged, 
varying touch. 
Sometimes 
the brush is 
crushed per- 
pend i cularly 
and flat upon 
the color on 
the palette. 
This causes 
- the hair to di- 
verge irregu- 
larly from the 
tie or ferrule ; 
and, the points 
of the hair 
being thus 
charged with 
color, the 
brush is held 
loosely be- 
tween the 
thumb and 
finger, and. the 
points of the 
hair touched 
upon, or rath- 
e r jerked 
against the 
work. The 
irregular 
scratchy- look- 
ing foliage, 
thus produc- 
ed, is touched 
and worked, 
while it re- 
mains wet, 
with small 
hog-tools or 
sables. An- 
other mode is 
to use a flat 
and then drawn over a 



simply tied ; or with a clasp of turquoise, or a ruby, or garnet, or 
amethyst, or chrysoprase, or emerald. But black velvet should be 
avoided where the contrasts are too startling. With black hair 
and a high color the effect is rarely in good taste, though often 
exceedingly brilliant, while a dark green, claret, or blue would be 
more harmonious. Yellow is a color that should be very sus- 
piciously approached with black hair. It is very often but a 
vulgar contrast, and needs much brown or yellow in the com- 
plexion to make it pleasing." 



modern Italian sculpture. The concern calls it " Florentine 
Statuary" merely to distinguish it by name from the "Rogers 
Statuettes," as both are made from the same material. For artis- 
tic purposes a simple plaster cast which is known to be an 
authentic copy, is of much greater value. For ornamental pur- 
poses some of their copies from antiques are very pretty, as the 
gray tone of the material is agreeable and decorative. 




USE OF BOTTLE BOTTOMS IN WINDOWS. 

Astra, San Jose\— In accordance with your request 
we publish herewith an illustration of the manner in which the 
bottoms of green glass bottles are used in a window in conjunc- 
tion with stained glass. The border is red, the cross-like figures 
are yellow on a blue ground, and the diagonal bars are in rose 
color. 

A MARC ANTONIO PRINT. 

Horace, Paterson, N. J.— "The Virgin with the 
Long Thigh" is the name given to a certain impression of Marc 
Antonio's celebrated engraving of Raphael's " Virgin." In the 
perfected engraving the Virgin, St. Joseph, and the Child are all 
perfectly shaded from limb to limb.. Just before completing his 
masterpiece, however, Antonio took. a few impressions, but find- 
ing that the lack of shade upon one of the legs of the Virgin gave 
the thigh an elongated appearance, he at once went to work and 
corrected the defect, and these impressions have since been sought 
after with great avidity. Dilettanti who have wandered through 
the European galleries and are familar with Raphael's pictures, 
always insist that this engraving cannot be genuine, because 
it is not a correct copy of the Virgin of this master. Con- 
noisseurs, on the contrary, know that so much of Raphael's 
picture of the Virgin as Antonio desired to copy, he did thoroughly 
and accurately, but that he made many changes. For instance, he 
left out the ass's head and interjected a little barrel which may be 
seen suspended from the wall. The aureole about the head he 
left out altogether. There is a retouched plate of this picture, 
the impressions from which are apt to deceive amateurs. A 
powerful glass, however, will disclose the fact that Raphael's 
taste in design is here wanting, particularly in the head and the 
expression of the lips. " 



HINTS CONCERNING ETCHING. 

! p Hollar, Rome, N. Y.— (1) Aquatint "is' a variety 
of etching in which the acid is applied to large spaces instead of to 
lines on the surface of the copper. When the lightest shade is 
produced, the plate is .taken out "of. the, bath, and those parts 
sufficiently bitten are stopped out. As with ah ordinary etching, 
this operation: is repeated again and again until the various 
degrees of biting are obtained. (2) G. P. nitric acid is the best to 
use in the Dutch mordant. (3) Ordinary. printer's ink is not suitable 
for printing etchings. 

H. F. B... Chicago.— Various kinds of paper are 
used for printing etchings. A plain sheet of Whatman's paper 
will answer. To dampen it, place a dry sheet between two 
wet sheets, press it, then brush the side to be printed on with a 
stiff clean brush ; lay it on the plate, which has been placed on 
the press, and pass it through the rollers. Should you not have 
a printing-press at hand, pour a thin solution of plaster of paris 
over the plate when inked. As soon as the plaster becomes a 
little dry (which may be hastened by gently warming it) it will 
absorb all the ink, equal to the best press, and you consequently 
obtain the same result if only a proof is desired. 

B. E. T., Philadelphia.— (1) We cannot do better 
than quote for you the following hints, by Mr. Seymour Haden 
concerning the framing of new prints : "The impression should 
be laid under a sunk mount showing an inch and a half of the 
paper all round, and should not be allowed to touch the glass by 
about the. eighth of an inch. It must not be subject- to pressure 
of any kind till the ink has become thoroughly dry, which will 
not be the case for some months." (2) No dealer we know of has 
a full set of Mr. Whistler's etchings. The most complete collection 
of Mr. Seymour Haden's etchings is probably to be had of Fred- 
erick Keppell, 23 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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sable, which is to be filled with color, 

tooth-comb. By its being touched several times upon the extrenv 
lties of the teeth of the comb, the hair is divided into several 
points, from which the color is transferred lightly to the work. 
For grass, color is laid in by lightly touching the canvas, and jerk- 
ing the brush upward so as to produce a free and natural repre- 
sentation of irregular blades of herbage. For long straggling 
stalks of grass, or for weeds or hedges, a finely-pointed sable 
is used in a similar 
manner. (2) Fill a 
stiff bristle brush 
with Soehne'e's re- 
touching varnish and 
rub it over the dead 
colors. It is a good 
and perfectly safe en- 
livener much used by 
French painters. 



A TEST FOR RESTORED CHINA. 

Saxe, Boston.— You can detect whether old china 
has been tampered with by "plugging" by tapping the suspected 
portions with the edge of a coin. True china will always, give a 
certain ring however slight the tap. If a plug of " composition" 
has been introduced, you can detect it easily by the dead wooden 
sound which comes in response to your tapping. • 



EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 

Sir : You will much oblige several of your readers 
by publishing some suggestions for artistic embroidered folding 
screens. S., J., and B., Toledo, O. 

A two-leaved screen at a recent exhibition by the Society 
of Associated Artists was of Damascus red plush. From the upper 
corner of the left leaf extended a branch of the orange downward, 
the end sweeping over on the second leaf, and laden with foliage,' 
fruit and blossoms. These were in applique of various tints of 
olive green and yellow plush, beautifully combining to give variety 
to the foliage, and to render the fruit in its different stages of 
growth, while the blossoms were in silk embroidery. The second 
screen had for its decoration, roses and foliage in silk em- 
broidery. The arrangement of this screen was both novel and 
original. One leaf was of fawn plush with thel ower right-hand 
corner of creamy tinted satin. Along the line of separation was 
embroidered in silk a great 
cluster of Jacqueminot 
roses. These were evi- 
dently studied from na- 
ture, so admirably were 
they drawn and such feel- 
ing of light and shade in 
their coloring did they ex- 
hibit. The second leaf 
was of pale sea-green 
plush with a square of the 
satin in the upper left- 
hand corner, where, ap- 
parently carrying out the 
line of decoration of the 
first leaf, was a cluster of 
light pink roses with their 
foliage. These showed 
equal care in drawing and 
extended the color scheme 
of the first leaf to its ter- 
mination among the faint 
tjnts wrought, into the 
creamy satin-.; 

A three-leaded- screen of 
old gold satin had on one 
panel. crimson roses, such 
as grow in wreaths, evi- 
dently drawn from nature. 
The decoration was ar- 
ranged as if the bush grew 
outside, and its branches 
swept here and there over 
the satin ; but the arrange- 
ment was artistically bal- 
anced.' The third leaf had 
trumpet-vines- with their 
flowers, in which the same 
idea prevailed ; but the 
distribution was entirely 
different. The centre pan- 
el was ornamented with 
fleur-de-lis. 

Another three - leaved 
screen was executed in 
South Kensington stitch 

on dark green satine. The base in each leaf represents a marsh. 
On the right-hand leaf the brown branch of a tree cuts the 
upper corner. Out of the marsh rises a bunch of plants. In 
these is a nest, which two mice have discovered. At the other 
side of this panel are two stalks covered with pink, bell-like 
flowers, which furnish almost the only color besides the olives and 
greens of the foliage. In the centre panel the lily-pads and 
blossoms are afloat, and above them grows a bunch of cat-tails. 
About these the birds have woven in and out a large secure nest ; 
and above, on a branch of iron-weed in blossom, a bird perches.' 
The third leaf discloses green frogs among leaves and tall stalks, 
with the fine foliage of a familiar marsh plant. 



COMMERCIAL ''STATUARY." 

Sir : Can you give the name, birthplace and date 
of the^ artist who designed the group of statuary known as " Cupid 
a small reproduction of which, comes from the 



Triumphant,' 



works of the Florentine* Statuary Co. of New York> Why is Tt 
called the Florentine Statuary Co. ? Have its small groups any 
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AMATEUR SCENE PAINTING. 

J. P. S., Toledo, O. — It is safest to paint scenery by 
gas-light. Chrome yellow, Prussian blue, Venetian red, vermilion, 
lampblack, and white are the colors commonly used. They are 
used in powder, mixed with white and size as a foundation. The 
colors dry lighter than they are put on. Fuller instructions were 
published in a former number of The Art Amateur. 




HINTS AS TO 
COSTUME. 

ADELA, Dun- 
dee. — For a woman 
with brown-black 
hair, steel-gray eyes, 
and a fair skin with a 
brilliant rosy color in 
the cheek, the follow- 
ing, according to Ma- 
ria R. Oakey, are the 
colors to be chosen : 
Greens of all dark or 
full shades, purples of 

all shades, blue white, cream white, black, fawns, grays, browns 
reds, from dark to light, rose de chine, gold color, gray blue, all 
shades of blue, lilac, and violet. The colors to be avoided are 
pale green, old gold, fade colors, and too subtle tones, like mauves 
Miss Oakey, in her " Beauty on Dress," says : " Perhaps no 
color surpasses the effect of unrelieved black with this type A 
black velvet, or cashmere, or silk high in the throat ; a black ve - 
vet ribbon about the throat, fastened with a diamond, or 
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artistic value ? By giving us information on the above you will 
confer a favor upon 

Several of Your Readers, Buckingham, Pa. 
The group to which you refer is one of two, " Cupid Sup- 
pliant" and "Cupid Triumphant," both sold by the " Floren- 
tine Company." They themselves cannot give the name of the 
sculptor, who probably is nobody of consequence, as the groups 
have no particular artistic merit, being in the most fiorid style of 



METHODS FOR TRANSFERRING DESIGNS. 

Two New Subscribers, Toledo, O.— To transfer 
to various fabrics such designs as are given in the supplement 

sheets of The Art 
Amateur, the fol- 
lowing ways are suit- 
able : Place a piece 
of tracing-paper be- 
tween the pattern and 
the material, and 
mark every line with 
a pencil or any point- 
ed instrument, such 
as a knitting-pin. On 
taking away the pat- 
tern and the tracing- 
paper, an outline will 
be left upon the cloth 
sufficiently distinct to 
enable you to ink over 
it. The point of the 
tracer must not be 
too sharp. Or : prick 
holes with a pin, or 
with a tracing wheel, 
round the outline of 
the pattern, lay the 
pattern on the mate- 
rial and rub charcoal 
, f , _ powder on it with a 

lump of cotton wool. This must only be done to linen, not to 
silk sheeting or any material at all hairy. When you first take 
off your paper after rubbing with the charcoal, do not be alarmed 
at the dirty appearance, for this can all be removed later ■ but first 
mark over the outline with pen and ink, taking care not to touch 
the other parts of the material with your hand. In other words 
do not rest your hand upon the work in the usual way when 
drawing or writing. When you have finished tracing the outline 
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free the material from the charcoal by tapping it from the back, 
and then flap (on no account rub) it with a clean duster. Or : 
draw the pattern on white tarlatan, and place the tarlatan upon 
the linen ; then go over the outline with pen and ink. In trans- 
ferring a pattern to a dark material with a pile, such as plush or 
velvet, wash a little Chinese white over the holes made by the 
tracing wheel which will leave the design on the fabric when the 
tracing is lifted off it. 



FURNISHING A SMALL FLA T. 

Sir : We have about three hundred dollars with 
which to decorate and furnish our tiny three-room flat. There is 
a good-sized living-room about twelve feet by twenty-four, a sitting 
room about ten by ten, and a small bedroom about six by ten. 
The walls are kalsomined a grayish blue and the wood-work is 
painted in two shades of olive. There is no mantel. All the 
rooms are light and airy, and we should like to make them as 
pleasant as the limits of our purse will permit. We have a hand- 
some mahogany folding-bed, veneered doubtless, but not a thing 
else yet, except two imperial photographs in plain walnut frames. 
Can you give us any advice ? 

Beatrice and Benedick, Yorkville, N. Y. 

P. S.—He says it is absurd to trouble The Art Amateur with 
such a trifle, but I am sure that there are lots of people besides 
ourselves in little flats who would like to know how best to spend 
their few hundred dollars. Beatrice. 

Have the grayish blue kalsomine washed off and tint the ceil- 
ings of the sitting- and living-room in light, cool, sage gray, and 
both walls and ceiling of the bedroom the same. Paper the walls 
of the two former rooms with a small-patterned quiet-toned 
paper costing from 15 to 25 cents per roll. Lay good India 
matting over the floor of the living-room, and an ingrain carpet 
of simple pattern on the bedroom floor. Have a three-foot wide 
border painted around the sitting-room floor, next the surbase, of 
deep olive-brown tint, and cover the floor space remaining with a 
cheap American rug or have a low-toned, Persian-patterned, 
Brussels carpet made rug-fashion to fit. Curtain the bedroom 
with "Swiss" or "cheese cloth;" curtain the other rooms with 
simple chintz or cretonne. A dado of India matting four feet 
high (the width of the matting), might be placed around the sitting- 
room. Let the furniture be of the simplest possible character to 
suit the purse. 



HINTS FOR A SITTING-ROOM. 

Sir : I am about to furnish, paper and paint a 
large and sunny sitting-room. \ It has four windows and hard- 
wood floor. Any suggestions leaving the beaten track would be 
appreciated by Colorado. 

Cover the ceiling with a small-patterned, quiet-colored old- 
fashioned chintz, over which have three-inch wide, half-inch 
deep, flat-headed pine mouldings (painted cream buff color) ar- 
ranged, crossing each other in such a way as to divide the ceiling 
into panels of about three feet square, or as nearly so as the space 
will permit. Have valances and window draperies of the same 
materials, with sash curtains of old-gold-colored Japanese silk. 
If the mantelpiece is of marble or inartistic wood-work drape it 
with the same material. Tint the cornice golden olive, with 
cove (if any) deep maroon. Make a four-foot deep frieze with a 
picture moulding underneath, painted the same as the ceiling 
mouldings. Cover the frieze space with rich. cedar-colored cartridge 
paper. Paper the wall with a simple-patterned self-colored 
paper, deep olive in tone, no gold. Put a large handsome rug on 



the floor, and a small rug before the fireplace, 
ture with olive silk plush. 



Cover the furni- 



STUDIES FOR ROSES. 
Several Inquirers. — The best studies for roses 

that we have seen are a set of three just issued by M. T. Wynne — 
Jacqueminots and Mare'chal Niels, Jacqueminots and purple lilacs, 
and Queen roses and white lilacs. They are remarkably faithful 
lithograph copies of originals by De Longprey, a French rose 
painter of high repute. The coloring is very rich and the com- 
position and drawing are excellent. The groups are large, re- 
quiring canvases nearly two feet square. The price of each study 
is five dollars. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

H. B. S., Newark, N. J. — Brown is the safest 
general background for flowers in china painting for a beginner. 

Harris P., Nyack, N. Y.— Black always needs 
blue mixed with it, and sometimes lake, but it is used sparingly 
in all wall painting, Indian red and burnt umber taking its place 
whenever possible. 

H. T., Trenton, N. J.— (1) Light green, in costume, is 
almost as unmanageable as pink. It looks well with white, or pick- 
ed out with a rich brown. Trimmed with darker green it is 
sometimes effective. (2) Black or white lace is the best and al- 
most the only artistic trimming for pink. 

F. F., Boston, asks how a card engraver gets 
the design on his plate ? He uses a transparent gelatine sheet, 
on which he traces the outlines with an etching needle. Into 
these lines he rubs red chalk. The tracing thus prepared, he lays 
it reversed on the etching ground, rubs it down, and so trans- 
fers the lines to the plate. 

F. T. S., Atlanta, Ga. — (1) Dark-colored velvets 
need a coating of Chinese white before the actual painting is be- 
gun ; otherwise their tint appears through the coloring. This 
application of white alters the character of the work and renders 
it opaque. (2) There is no better school in the South for china 
painters than that of William Lycett & Brother in your own city. 

Mansell. — The counterfeit of the print "The 
Virgin and the Cradle " is certainly very deceptive, for it is beauti- 
fully drawn. A close scrutiny with a good glass, however, shows 
that in the original the bottom of the basin is white, as is also 
the left -hand of fhe old woman who stands in the background, 
whereas in the counterfeit these portions of the engraving are 
slightly shaded. 

F. F. H., Troy, N. J. — Sir Frederick Leighton's 
mural paintings in the South Kensington Museum are executed 
in the process called spirit fresco, invented, it is : claimed, by T. 
Gambier Parry, who has also employed it in beautiful decorative 
work in the St. Andrew's Chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. We 
have noticed lately that Mr. Parry's claim as discoverer of the 
process has been challenged. 

R. T., Cairo, 111. — (1) Works on mural decoration 
are published by Scribner & Welford, J. W. Bouton, and Cassell 
& Co., Limited. The address of each firm is " Broadway, New 
York." Ask for their catalogues, which will give full particulars. 
(2) To call it " frescoing" is a common misuse of the term. 
Fresco means painting on the fresh plaster, or on a wall covered 
with mortar not quite dry, and with water-colors. The plas- 



- ten's only laid on as the painting proceeds, and the colors be- 
come incorporated with it, retaining their brilliancy for a long 
time. (3) Pink madder or extract of madder carmine are much 
safer pigments for water-color painting than lake and carmine, 
neither of which will last long. 



TREA TMENTOF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

Plate 362 is a design for a panel decoration — 
" Thistles." For the leaves and stems use emerald green mixed with 
silver yellow and pearl gray, shaded with rose-leaf green (Han- 
cock's dry colors) and dark green No. 7. ' If a line is desired at 
the edge of the leaf" use green No. 7. The calyx of the flower 
paint first with apple green, pointing with the shading colors. 
Use ultramarine and carmine No. 1 for the groundwork of the 
flowers, making a delicate purple, more blue than rose. Line 
them carefully with light violet of gold. The three small buds, 
without a tinge of purple, paint somewhat darker in hue than the 
calyx of the flowers. 

Plate 363 is a design for a panel or double tile — 
"Mountain Laurel." The greens for the leaves are deep and 
warm. For those in the immediate foreground use grass green, 
emerald green, and yellow ochre, shading with brown 4 or 17 
and dark green No. 7 mixed. For those back or underneath 
use rose-leaf green (Hancock's dry colors), shading with 
ultramarine and dark brown or sepia. The stems near the 
flowers should be painted in lighter greens than the lower 
parts of the stem, which should be shaded with brown 
green, with a little violet of iron on the extreme edge of the 
shadow side. The flowers widest open are painted, with the 
slightest tinge of carmine No 1, with .a little pearl gray shaded in 
toward the centre ; in the very centre, silver yellow ; stamens, 
violet of iron. The buds are best painted with pink (Hancock's 
dry colors), although carmine No. 1 will do. Use more color 
than on the flowers. Make a gray of carmine No. 1, or pink 
and emerald green ; shade the buds delicately with this, making 
the pronounced lines with the clear pink. The stems and calyx 
of the buds paint with apple green shaded with grass green and 
brown green. Some of the leaves in this design would look well 
painted with brown green alone shaded with brown 4 or 17, pro- 
nounced on the shaded edge with violet of iron. Do not make 
the line through the centre of the leaves too heavy ; rather shade 
up to it, leaving the heavier shades for the line. 

Plate 364. — Designs and suggestions for art- work- 
ers in metal. 

Plate 365. — Gothic letters of the fourteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Plate 366. — South Kensington embroidery design 
— "Virginia Creeper" — for the back of a photograph screen to be 
done in silks on satin. 

Plate 367. — Design for hammered metal work — - 
"Hickory." 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Irving' s Impressions of America. By Joseph 

Hatton. Boston : Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 

Greater London. By Edward Walford. New 

York: Cassell & Co. 

An Average Man. By Robert Grant. Bos- 
ton : Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 




There are now several Drancls of Velveteens in imitation 
of the " Nonpareil/' but the " Nonpareil" is by far the 
most evenly and thoroughly dyed, and, through a secret 
process in the dyeing, holds its color and tone until com- 
pletely worn out, increasing, instead of losing, its lustre and 
" bloom " with wear, and is the only Velveteen with the 
genuine Lyons face, and, consequently, the only real sub- 
stitute for Silk Velvet. Suits can be shown, that were made 
up and placed on lay figures three years ago. These have 
been exposed to constant heat, as well as strong light con- 
tinuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great 
is the improvement in the " Nonpareil " that even the 
most delicate hues are being used for evening dresses. The 
" Nonpareil" is warranted both by the importers as well 
as retailers, so that it is the safest to buy f o : any purpose. 



Miss Mary Anderson 1 Madame Sarah Bernhardt 

Wear Dresses made of NONPAREIL VELVETEEN, and write as below 

regarding it: 
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See that the Name and Trade-Mark is stamped on the back of 
every second yard. 



TO BE HAD AT RETAIL FROM EVERT FIRST-CLASS 
HOUSE H AMERICA. 
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